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Views on 


T= broader scope of municipal public 
relations is illustrated by the variety 
of leaflets issued by many cities. Tra- 
ditionally leaflets have been mailed annual- 
ly or semi-annually with property tax bills 
to explain the tax rate and to show munici- 
pal revenues and expenditures. Now they are 
being used for many other purposes includ- 
ing the announcement of new city services, 
the welcoming of new residents, and invita- 
tions to city council meetings. Some leaflets 
show, without editorial comment, that the 
property tax for city government represents 
only a relatively small proportion of the 
total tax bill. A Pennsylvania borough points 
out that only $56 of a total property tax of 
$280 goes to the borough government, with 
the remainder going to the county and the 
school district. Another city has issued a 
leaflet showing that only 42 cents of the 
property tax dollar goes to the city, while 
public schools take the remaining 58 cents 
(p. 226). 

The rights, duties, and privileges of public 
employment are being explored in a series of 
hearings to develop a labor relations code for 
the nation’s largest city (p. 228). A commit- 
tee of the American Bar Association states 
that government workers have an inherent 
right to organize and negotiate upon condi- 
tions affecting their employment (p. 229). 
Perhaps most city officials will feel that these 
two developments are of interest only in the 
industrial and labor-conscious cities over 
500,000 population. It will not be too many 
years, however, before mediation, arbitra- 
tion, and other aspects of employee organi- 
zation will be a part of the personnel pro- 
gram for many cities, especially those lo- 


the News 


cated in metropolitan areas. City officials 
should keep abreast of personnel practices in 
private employment in their own communi- 
ty. In addition they would do well to follow 
the example of one city where every effort 
has been made to achieve equity in the pay 
scales between city government and private 
employment salaries (p. 229). 

One of the most hopeful signs for a better 
future in intergovernmental cooperation is 
the action taken by more than a dozen state 
legislatures in 1955 to improve state-munici- 
pal relations (p. 223). Some states created 
study commissions, others legislated in the 
field of in-lieu tax payments, and still others 
authorized a variety of cooperative arrange- 
ments for local governments. Many of the 
new state laws provide for joint services for 
urban areas. Many other statutory changes 
have been made affecting cities. Three states 
have extended local taxing powers. Signifi- 
cant federal legislation has been passed to 
provide assistance on airports, air pollution 
control, public housing, urban redevelop- 
ment, and public works programs (p. 227 

Examples of management improveme 
ideas in this issue of PusLic MANAGEMENT 
include: modernization of property assess- 
ment procedures (p. 228), an employee sug- 
gestion system (p. 232), a program of records 
management for a city of 16,000 population 
(p. 233), job control plans (p. 234), and es- 
tablishment of an integrated department of 
finance (p. 236). 

The lead article is a report prepared for 
the 41st Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. Other 
addresses and papers presented at the Con- 
ference will be printed in subsequent issues. 
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Communication in Administration* 


A report prepared for discussion at the 41st Annual Conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association held at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, October 5-8, 1955. 


OMMUNICATE or founder’ has 

been mentioned by the editors of 

Fortune magazine as the new motto 

of business. ‘“The first executive function is 

to develop and maintain a system of commu- 

nications’’—this from a well known business 
analyst. 

Such references as these at first give the 
impression that the field of administrative 
communications is a new area of manage- 
ment which has somehow been overlooked 
or undiscovered in the past. But basically 
this high-sounding phrase refers to a re- 
grouping of familiar problems and tech- 
niques. A bunch of tabulating cards has 
been re-sorted, as it were, and we come out 
with a combination of homogeneous ele- 
ments which can be better understood by 
examining their similarities and common 
denominators. 

In past years conference panel groups 
have dealt with personnel administration in 
terms of grievance procedures, training, 
house organs; leadership panels have looked 
into department head meetings, field inspec- 
tions, administrative manuals; other ses- 
sions have described and analyzed monthly 
administrative reports, organization struc- 
ture, relations with the council. All of these 
management techniques involve a common 
objective—to exchange ideas, to convey in- 
formation, to instruct, to get across—in 
short, to communicate. 

This common denominator of all the gen- 
erally accepted management techniques 
needs analysis and description by itself. 

* The panel which prepared this report was com- 
posed of five city managers: Mark Keane, Oak Park, 
Illinois, chairman; Richard Custer, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin; Steve Matthews, San Antonio, Texas; C. A. 
Miller, Saginaw, Michigan; and Henry Rolfes, Jr., 
Helena, Montana. The report was distributed in ad- 
vance of the conference, and questions sent in by 


managers were discussed by the panel at the con- 
ference. 


Management in fact is completely depend- 
ent upon effective administrative commu- 
nications. 

Messages, conferences, bull _ sessions, 
grumbles, notes, memoranda, phone calls— 
these are flowing and bumping around in 
any organization continuously and in all 
directions—up, down, and sideways. They 
get people irritated or satisfied, they confuse 
or clarify, they lead or they mislead. To 
make these myriad communications each 
contribute some constructive effect to the 
objective of the organization is the job of 
management. 

The fields of advertising, publicity, and 
public relations have amply demonstrated 
how communications can lead people to the 
box office, to a brand of soap, or to any 
other salable product. How to use commu- 
nications within the administrative structure 
of an organization so as to produce desired 
results is the field of this report. 


DOWNWARD AND OUTWARD 


As a downward and outward process, 
communication involves the mechanism by 
which decisions are passed down from high 
to lower levels of the organization. The bulk 
of these decisions is necessarily of a major 
policy nature. The communication chain is 
not a mechanism that is established one day 
and placed in operation the next. It is a 
mechanism that a manager continually en- 
deavors to develop and improve. The com- 
munication process should be designed to 
speed effective action at operating levels. 
Foremost in importance is to get things done 
quickly and efficiently. 

Types of information transmitted down- 
ward and outward include such items as per- 
sonnel manuals, employee handbooks, state- 
ments of policy affecting most if not all city 
employees, newsletters, and similar informa- 
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tion dealing with the factual operation of 
the city. Also transmitted are suggestions to 
department heads and other key personnel 
for the improvement of their particular de- 
partment or operations; the requests of citi- 
zens, other cities, and governmental sub- 
divisions that must be transmitted by writ- 
ten memorandum to the proper person in 
the organization for answering or action; ac- 
tions of the city council transmitted to the 
proper department for attention; and indi- 
vidual messages regarding various phases of 
city operation. Possibly many communica- 
tions moving downward and outward will 
be requests for data that are needed by the 
manager. 

Printed matter such as personnel rules 
and regulations and other matters of factual 
information possibly can be transmitted best 
by attachment of a simple, interoffice rout- 
ing slip. This routing slip need not be elabo- 
rate, but it must be simple, easily and quick- 
ly read. If an explanation is needed as to 
how the particular material should be used, 
then it may be necessary to attach a letter 
of transmittal with instructions regarding 
use of the material. 

Information regarding policy should be in 
a simple form and written in such a manner 
as to give the individual the reasons “‘why”’ 
such a policy was adopted and how it should 
be applied. In a smoothly functioning or- 
ganization it is likely that the basis for ad- 
ministrative policy originated at the lower 
levels and moved to the manager for a final 
decision and then back downward and out- 
ward to those who utilize the policy. 

Requests by the manager or staff mem- 
bers for information in larger cities probably 
should always be written. The tone in which 
the request is written is most important. 
Suggested dates for the return of informa- 
tion will be more effective, develop higher 
morale, and secure faster action than arbi- 
trary or unreasonable deadlines. The man- 
ager must recognize the fact that a particular 
individual addressed in a request for infor- 
mation may have many other matters of 
vital importance that require prompt atten- 
tion, and therefore recognition and under- 
standing of this factor should be mentioned 
in the text of the request. 
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Oral instructions may be used to an ad- 
vantage on matters requiring immediate ac- 
tion and matters of minor importance. The 
demands on a manager’s time are frequently 
such that he must rely on oral instructions 
without any following through with written 
confirmation. 

Instructions or communications with ex- 
cessive detail belittle the recipient’s intelli- 
gence. Such actions as underscoring perti- 
nent parts of your communications illustrate 
this point. Any process of communications 
downward and outward is basically a failure 
if it does not generate an earnest desire on 
the part of the individual to do the job that 
is required or to carry out the policy pro- 
mulgated to the best of his ability. Occa- 
sional on-the-job inspection tours and per- 
sonal contact indicate the manager’s inter- 
est and make the communication process 
more effective. 

Basically, no policy should be issued 
downward and outward unless those per- 
sons affected have either previously been 
advised about the “‘why”’ for the directive 
or have participated in the development of 
the policy. 


UPWARD AND INWARD 


The quantity and quality of information 
which flows to the chief executive’s desk 
from the bottom and outer edges of the or- 
ganizational pyramid will determine in large 
measure what administrative decisions the 
executive will make, what orders he will is- 
sue as a result of these decisions, and how 
ably he can account to his superiors for his 
orders and decisions. The manager who is- 
sues an order that cannot or will not be com- 
plied with because it was based on inade- 
quate information from below will find him- 
self in an embarrassing position both with 
his employees and his council. 

A well conceived system of administrative 
reports is the best and most widely used de- 
vice for upward communication. Periodic 
written reports of a statistical nature, such 
as those in Monthly Administrative Reports for 
Cities, published by the International City 
Managers’ Association, provide information 
essential to the manager in performing his 
administrative functions of planning, control 
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and review. By providing comparative data 
over a period of time, such reports facilitate 
the detection of changing circumstances 
which may call for either immediate or 
eventual changes in organizing and operat- 
ing city services. These reports also furnish 
a basis for judging the performance and effi- 
ciency of activities, and for checking on the 
progress of plans and programs included in 
the current budget. 

Reports of this type have other advan- 
tages in that they involve standard contents, 
cover a fixed period, and are submitted 
through formal organizational channels. 
They must be supplemented by other re- 
ports of a nonrecurring, oral or narrative 
type, but these are more susceptible to dis- 
tortion by the reporter, who may report 
only those items he believes the boss wants 
to hear, and to delay in the reporting, which 
reduces their value for control and decision- 
making purposes. Informal reports delivered 
to the manager by subordinates outside regu- 
lar organization channels may sometimes be 
helpful but certainly should not be deliber- 
ately included as part of an official system of 
administrative reports. 

Suggestions and complaints from subordi- 
nates, as distinguished from administrative 
reports, however, have definite information- 
al value and a systematic method for them 
to move inward and upward should be pro- 
vided. Whether the manager maintains an 
“open door” through which any employee 
may enter at any time, or whether there is a 
formal suggestion system with cash awards, 
the policy and procedures should be clear. 

The system must recognize certain dan- 
gers and difficulties. Employees, not realiz- 
ing the possible organization-wide implica- 
tions and the need for time-consuming inves- 
tigation of their suggestions, may react un- 
favorably to delay in acting upon them. An 
employee making a suggestion about his de- 
partment’s work may incur the displeasure 
of his co-workers. If it is submitted via his 
supervisor, a supervisor-subordinate antago- 
nism may result, while there are obvious dis- 
advantages to a system which by-passes the 
supervisor. 

An ideal system will provide for cooper- 
ative participation by both employees and 
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supervisors in initiating and appraising sug- 
gestions. In this way, employee grievance 
procedures may be converted to a construc- 
tive suggestion system. This is a field ripe for 
pioneering. 

To learn what employees know or what 
their attitudes and preferences are, an opin- 
ion poll is sometimes used. Anonymously, 
this may inform the manager of some prob- 
lem in operations or employee relations. In- 
dividual interviews, which must be skillfully 
conducted, may then serve to pinpoint the 
problem. Staff conferences of course are in- 
valuable in this connection as well as many 
others, provided they are well planned and 
conducted. Human engineering is just as es- 
sential in operating an internal communica- 
tion system as in any other phase of munici- 
pal management. 


HorizonTAL COMMUNICATION 


The area of horizontal communication, 
when compared to the other phases of com- 
munication under discussion in this report, 
is relatively unexplored. A number of tech- 
niques, however, have been and are in use 
which may contribute to the thinking of city 
managers on this subject. An attempt will 
be made to give a critical analysis of the 
known methods of horizontal comunica- 
tion and their application to municipal ad- 
ministration. 

Obviously the size of an organization will 
determine the extent and complexity of its 
communication network. The informal and 
frequent contacts among personnel in a 
small municipality accomplish substantially 
the same results as the elaborately planned 
and executed procedures employed in the 
larger cities. Regardless of an organization’s 
size, however small, the city manager should 
not assume that everyone understands what 
is going on. Such an attitude will not only 
affect adversely the esprit de corps but will 
just as surely impair effective public rela- 
tions through ill-informed city employees. 

Although variations may exist because of 
preference or conditions, the two most wide- 
ly used methods of horizontal communica- 
tion are clearance and conference. 

The clearance process should not be mis- 
taken for the mere dissemination of informa- 
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tion through reports or memoranda. It in- 
volves considerably more, namely the ex- 
change of ideas with a synthesis of opinion 
as the goal. Clearance as a communication 
device suffers from several inherent defects. 
The routing of material to the operating de- 
partments for review and comment often 
results in delay or, even worse, decisions 
based on insufficient background data. The 
establishment of distribution schedules and 
careful follow-up will minimize delays; me- 
ticulous preparation of the written material 
can reduce confusion on the part of the re- 
cipients. Unfortunately few city managers 
have the staff or the time to develop such ad- 
ministrative niceties. 

It is not intended to discount clearance 
and review as a possible tool of communica- 
tion but it would seem that a more effective 
method is available, namely the conference. 

Whether we call them that or not, city 
managers resort to conferences as a commu- 
nication technique on countless occasions. 
Some cities have regular staff meetings; 
others use the staff meeting for extraordinary 
situations only. Fostered by ICMA, the con- 
ference has come into use as a training meth- 
od. These examples point up the prevalence 
of the conference as a type of horizontal 
communication. 

If we are to realize full benefit from the 
conference process, it should be remembered 
that its purpose is to promote oral inter- 
change; it is not a lecture session. A confer- 
ence may be called to gain understanding 
and/or acceptance. The conference leader, 
presumably the city manager, may find it 
necessary to participate heavily if under- 
standing is the goal. Contrariwise the leader 
will minimize his role if acceptance is sought, 
as the conference will be developmental 
with mutual assent as the end. 

Conferences should be composed if prac- 
ticable of personnel at approximately the 
same level in the administrative structure. 
Wide divergence of rank among the par- 
ticipants will prevent the frank expression of 
thought. If a decision is reached as a result 
of a conference the organization must com- 
ply with that decision. Breaking faith with 
the participants will have a harmful and 
lasting effect. 
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Conference results should stimulate down- 
ward communication as the attending super- 
visory personnel will acquaint their sub- 
ordinates with the conclusions reached. 
Indeed the delineation between horizontal 
communication and other forms is narrow. 
Despite its overlapping aspects horizontal 
communication should not be a “played by 
ear” operation. It is worth some of the time 
of the manager to develop at least a sem- 
blance of system so that the members of his 
organization will have an opportunity to 
contribute the knowledge they possess and 
to obtain the benefit of their colleagues’ 
opinions. The outcome can only be favor- 
able for the individual and for the organiza- 
tion as a whole. 


COMMUNICATIONS TO THE COUNCIL 


The success or failure of a manager’s oper- 
ation depends primarily upon his relation- 
ships with the council; while some of these 
relationships may be of a social nature, most 
of them revolve around transaction of the 
city’s business and the manner in which it 
comes to the council’s attention and is dis- 
posed of. Because of legal complexities, to- 
gether with frequency of council meetings, 
this situation is not paralleled in industry or 
commerce, and managers have generally 
worked out their own systems on the cut- 
and-try basis. 

Most administrative communications to 
the council fall within two general group- 
ings. They are either informative reports re- 
quiring no council action or they are re- 
ports on which the council is required to 
make a decision. Of the former, communi- 
cations on financial matters are typical ex- 
amples. The manager may, and in fact 
should, supplement these financial reports 
with narrative statements calling attention 
to specific items or trends. Generally, new 
councilmen scan financial data very care- 
fully, and old councilmen frequently pass 
them over lightly. 

Other examples of this type of communi- 
cation are statistical reports to the council. 
These are generally condensations or selec- 
tions of similar material made available to 
the manager from his subordinates. The 
best practice is to demonstrate statistical 
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analysis by charts or graphs. The old prov- 
erb that one picture is worth a thousand 
words applies to legislative bodies as well 
as to laymen. As with financial reports, sta- 
tistical data should be accompanied by nar- 
rative comment if desirable. 

Reports on which council action is neces- 
sary may be of a very routine nature or may 
be of considerable import or consequence. It 
is with respect to preparation of these latter 
reports that a manager must exercise meticu- 
lous care. This is normally centered around 
the regular council meetings; and the key to 
systematizing this kind of communication is 
in the preparation of the agenda. 

As to those matters of not too great im- 
portance and which the council will dispose 
of in one sitting, the best practice is to pre- 
pare a written communication summarizing 
the question upon which council action is 
desired. This communication should be brief 
but should contain enough information to 
enable the council to make an intelligent 
and reasonable decision. It should show the 
advantages and disadvantages, if any exist, 
of the position which the council may take, 
and a recommendation should be made if 
the situation suggests one. 

Making a recommendation is very impor- 
tant. Failure to give one often involves the 
council in time-consuming arguments over 
a situation in which they would have been 
glad to adopt the manager’s recommenda- 
tion if he had made it known. Managerial 
troubles can be attributed to failure to make 
recommendations as well as to making the 
wrong ones. If a recommendation is given, 
the reasons for it should be readily apparent 
to the council. It should also be borne in 
mind that a recommendation, when ap- 
proved, becomes a council policy and must 
normally be executed by the administrative 
staff. Proper composition is essential to elim- 
inate possible misinterpretations. 

A day or two in advance of the council 
meeting, all of the communications thus 
prepared should be briefly summarized for 
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the council on an agenda to which should 
be added a summary of matters coming to 
the council’s attention from other sources. 
This agenda, together with supporting data, 
should be delivered to the council sufficiently 
in advance of the meeting so that the mem- 
bers have an opportunity to consider the 
subject matter, visit the site if they care to 
and avail themselves of any other means to 
be informed. If such an agenda is prepared, 
when the communications are read at the 
council meeting, they are acted upon by an 
enlightened legislative body with a mini- 
mum of discussion. 

Many councils hold informal council 
meetings at which matters of council policy 
are discussed orally. At such meetings the 
manager should be prepared with pertinent 
data. Written communications at informal 
meetings are not the customary practice. 

Another method of council communica- 
tion involves those subjects which the man- 
ager thinks the council should know, yet 
which he is reluctant to release to the news- 
papers. Such matters may be covered by 
memoranda, delivered to the councilmen, 
but not placed on the agenda. 

Reports to the council upon subjects 
which demand considerable research and 
study are generally prepared in the same 
manner as in industrial and commercial 
operations. They may be transmitted to the 
council accompanied by charts and graphs 
in any manner deemed appropriate. 

One pitfall which managers should avoid 
is to report either orally or in writing to one 
or a few councilmen while not giving the 
same information to all of the others. This 
can be successfully carried off if the subject 
involved is a minor one, but if it is at all 
controversial, the manager may find him- 
self in trouble. 

Every manager should consider himself a 
salesman. His job is to sell his ideas to the 
council. No matter how overpowering the 
facts may be, the case may be lost if the 
presentation is poorly done. 











1955 State Legislation Affecting Cities 
By JOHN R. KERSTETTER* 


Associate Director, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


The second and concluding installment of a national round-up of significant actions 


of 1955 state legislatures of general interest to municipal officials. 


INCE the first part of this article ap- 

peared in the September issue of Pus- 

Lic MANAGEMENT, one additional 
legislature has adjourned and six still re- 
main in session. Altogether, the legislatures 
of 46 states and Alaska were in session during 
1955. Only Kentucky and Virginia were 
without odd-year general or special sessions. 
Some of the more significant actions of all 
these legislatures, in broad areas of munici- 
pal interest not covered in the first article, 
are reviewed in the paragraphs which follow. 

Intergovernmental Cooperation. Interest in in- 
tergovernmental relations on the national 
level was reflected in the actions of more 
than a dozen state legislatures. Commissions 
for the study of interrelationships of local 
governments, particularly in urban areas, 
were authorized in New York, Oregon, 
Utah and West Virginia. Utah’s study will 
specifically include consideration of the ad- 
visability of consolidating Salt Lake City 
and County services. 

A number of states legislated intra-state 
payments in lieu of taxes. South Dakota re- 
quired municipalities owning land outside 
the corporate limits to pay affected school 
districts a sum not in excess of the school 
levy; Washington required municipal utili- 
ties to make pay-in-lieu agreements with 
counties and school districts. Connecticut’s 
legislature required the state to make pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to towns on property 
condemned by the state so long as it allows 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Kerstetter has long been 
been associated with the study of local government. 
A = administration graduate of the University 
of Missouri, he has had governmental research ex- 

rience in St. Louis, Dayton, Denver and Newark. 

e has been with AMA since February, 1951, first 
as director of research and more recently as associ- 
ate director in charge of the Chicago office. 


continued use of the property by the occu- 
pant, and also included in state properties 
subject to in-lieu payments those rented out 
by the state while awaiting use for highway 
purposes. 

Municipal cooperative arrangements with 
the state or other local governments were 
authorized in at least eight states and Alaska. 
The latter’s territorial legislature passed a 
broad statute permitting any two or more 
local political subdivisions to contract “for 
the joint performance of any function, or for 
the joint exercise of any power, over the en- 
tire territory of such subdivisions, that each 
such unit is empowered by law to perform 
or exercise within its own jurisdiction.’’ The 
act comprehends joint tax collection and 
assessment as well as other functions and 
powers and provides that the authorized 
contracts “‘may provide, in the absolute dis- 
cretion of the governing bodies which are 
parties thereto, for the method of financing, 
administration, enforcement of duties, and 
any other matters relating thereto that are 
necessary or desirable for the joint perform- 
ance or exercise of the common duty or 
power.” 

State legislative enactments were custom- 
arily more restricted. Michigan authorized 
local governments, including counties and 
school districts, to establish and operate 
jointly district libraries; Texas authorized 
county-municipal agreements on flood con- 
trol and conservation and for recreation pro- 
grams and facilities, and Arizona and Ne- 
braska city-school cooperation in recreation. 
North Dakota authorized joint exercise of 
powers for constructing buildings and oper- 
ating county fairs, and enabled fire protec- 
tion contracts between incorporated and un- 
incorporated units. 
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State-municipal cooperation was provid- 
ed in Georgia for establishment of limited- 
access highways and more spectacularly in 
Nevada, where cities were authorized to co- 
operate with the state in cloud-seeding pro- 
grams. Obtaining water from terrestrial 
sources was authorized as a joint venture 
for cities of Arkansas, Colorado and North 
Carolina, as was drainage of unwanted 
water for those of New York. 

Home Rule. The 1955 legislative sessions 
were generally not favorable to home rule as 
such. Home rule bills supported by munici- 
pal organizations were defeated in Florida, 
Idaho, Minnesota and Washington; in In- 
diana legislation opposed by the municipal 
organization on procedural grounds like- 
wise failed of enactment. In Connecticut a 
proposed constitutional amendment to in- 
crease home rule powers was approved, sub- 
ject to popular vote; Georgia’s legislators 
established an interim committee to study 
home rule; and Maryland enacted legisla- 
tion implementing its recently adopted 
home rule constitutional amendment. 

A legislative home rule bill for Wilming- 
ton failed in Delaware, as did proposals to 
grant 200 specific home rule powers to cities 
and towns in Rhode Island. Florida’s legis- 
lature did adopt a proposed constitutional 
amendment authorizing Dade County to 
adopt a metropolitan government home rule 
charter, and West Virginia legislators acted 
to permit cities with legislative charters to 
adopt home rule charters including, at their 
option, council-manager government. A 
home rule bill in Pennsylvania, applicable 
to cities of the third class, has passed the 

House and some favorable Senate action is 
expected. 

Personnel. Legislative activity in relation 
to personnel was perhaps more extensive 
than in any other area of municipal interest. 
Loyalty oath statutes were adopted in South 
Dakota applicable to all personnel paid from 
public funds, and in Illinois, applicable to 
personnel paid from state funds, covering 
state and school employees but inapplicable 
to county or municipal governments. Utah 
acted to clarify its antinepotism statute and 
eliminate hardship provisions, and made its 
“right to work” law applicable to political 
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subdivisions. Missouri authorized third class 
cities to appoint a marshal and operate a 
police department under the merit system, 
and Vermont provided tenure of office for 
regular municipal policemen. 

Florida’s legislature adopted, for submis- 
sion to the people, a constitutional amend- 
ment to permit the legislature to create civil 
service systems for municipal, county and 
state employees; California denied the right 
of reentry into civil service employment to 
persons in the armed services who voluntari- 
ly extend their original enlistment. Washing- 
ton amended its antidiscrimination statute 
to require the state board to take affirma- 
tive action against municipalities as well as 
private agencies. 

Work Week. Legislation under which the 
state would dictate to municipalities the 
hours and working conditions of their public 
safety personnel fared badly in 1955 sessions. 
Enactments have been noted in but two 
jurisdictions. West Virginia required a re- 
duction of fire personnel working hours 
from 72 to 60 per week; Alaska enacted a 
law of general application establishing the 
40 hour week and eight hour day as maxi- 
mum for any employee not acting in a su- 
pervisory capacity, setting $1.25 per hour 
as the minimum rate of pay and requiring 
compensation for overtime at time and one- 
half regular pay rates. 

Bills which would have mandated reduc- 
tions in the working hours of municipal fire 
personnel were defeated in California, Flori- 
da, Illinois, Montana, Ohio and Oregon; 
similar bills applicable to police were de- 
feated in Michigan and Washington, as was 
one of general application in Colorado. In 
at least one case, Illinois, the threatened 
state encroachment on municipal preroga- 
tives was averted only by gubernatorial veto. 

Official Salaries. In several states where 
municipal official salaries are governed by 
state law, legislators took account of eco- 
nomic facts of life by authorizing increases. 
Mayors, councilmen and/or other top offi- 
cials were beneficiaries in Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Montana and Washington, as were 
weed inspectors in Minnesota. More signifi- 
cantly, a few states granted some of their 
cities authority to fix municipal official 
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salaries. Washington authorized the legis- 
lative bodies of first class cities to fix the 
salary of the mayor and members of the 
legislative body, charter provisions not with- 
standing. Nebraska solons thought it safe 
to extend salary-fixing authority to cities as 
to plumbing inspectors and police magis- 
trates, and Missouri will now permit an or- 
dinance to establish the salaries of mayors 
and councilmen in third class cities operat- 
ing under the commission form of govern- 
ment. 

Insurance; Retirement. Louisiana’s special 
session established an optional municipal 
employee retirement system substantially 
operated by the Louisiana Municipal Asso- 
ciation and also made group life and hos- 
pitalization insurance possible for municipal 
employees and officials through the Associa- 
tion. A new Texas law allows associations of 
city and county employees to be covered 
under group life insurance plans, and North 
Carolina authorized municipalities and 
counties to pay group hospitalization premi- 
ums for their employees. Oregon and Utah 
directed interim studies of the advisability of 
extending unemployment compensation 
coverage to public employees. 

Retirement systems were made the sub- 
ject of interim studies of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. Ohio made major revisions in three 
state pension systems, and South Carolina 
removed its compulsory retirement age lim- 
it. Pension benefits were increased for police- 
men in Minnesota and for firemen in Ar- 
kansas and Georgia; liberalization for both 
services was enacted in Missouri, New Jer- 
sey, Texas, Utah and Washington. Washing- 
ton legislators also submitted a constitution- 
al amendment to increase pensions for pub- 
lic employees already on retirement. 

Traffic Control. At least half the states en- 
acted some significant new laws for traffic 
control. “Yield” signs were authorized in 
California, Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Carolina, Ohio and Washington. New 
Mexico prescribed the use of a uniform 
traffic ticket, while New York excluded 
cities above 175,000 from a requirement for 
use of a uniform ticket. Chemical tests for 
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intoxication were authorized by Kansas, 
Minnesota, Oregon and Wisconsin; Oregon 
also approved use of radar in police work by 
providing that evidence so obtained is not 
subject to the speed trap law. 

Enabling legislation in the field included 
authorization to Georgia cities to regulate 
traffic, to those of Kansas to designate truck 
routes and to those of New Jersey to desig- 
nate streets upon which heavy commercial 
vehicles are required to use low gear; Mary- 
land municipalities gained the right to regu- 
late speed on municipal streets, and those of 
North Carolina at school areas. North Caro- 
lina municipalities are also enabled to fix 
minimum speed limits, and another new law 
of that state makes it a misdemeanor to park, 
within municipalities, in the private parking 
space of someone else. 

Parking. Enabling authority for municipal 
provision of off-street parking was granted 
in several jurisdictions and expanded in 
others. Municipalities were granted the au- 
thority to provide such facilities in Alaska, 
Indiana, Montana and Nebraska. Financ- 
ing municipal parking lots and garages will 
be facilitated by new laws of California, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri and South 
Dakota. California amended its law to per- 
mit, but not require, leasing of municipal 
facilities to private operators; New Mexico 
now allows cities to lease space for filling 
stations within their facilities. Use of parking 
meters was legalized by the Nevada legis- 
lature; Nebraska enacted a law providing 
for use of the devices and disposition of re- 
ceipts, and a proposal to limit the authority 
of cities in placing parking meters was de- 
feated in California. 

Repealers. South Dakota repealed its state 
census law and Utah its statute prohibiting 
the sale of liquor to Indians. While about it, 
Utah also repealed its penalty for adulterat- 
ing oil to be used in lamps and its require- 
ment that ladies must remove their hats in 
indoor places of amusement. Illinois, no less 
modern, repealed its requirement that food 
handling firms must provide cuspidors for 
the use of employees. 





MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Welcome to Newcomers 


Middletown, Ohio, has prepared a pam- 
phlet, Welcome—New Residents, which is pri- 
marily aimed at citizens who live in newly 
annexed areas. The pamphlet is also used in 
connection with a local ““Welcome Wagon” 
which meets all new residents in the city. 
The pamphlet contains a letter of welcome 
from the city manager; articles about the 
type of city government, important statis- 
tics, services of the city government, and the 
city’s growth; a directory of “‘who to call’’; 
typical actions that are prohibited by city 
ordinances; and the fees required for licenses 
and permits. 


Leaflets 


University City, Missouri, has announced 
a new trash and garbage collection service in 
a four-page leaflet which provides informa- 
tion on the collection days for various parts 
of the city, what refuse will and will not be 
collected, how to prepare for collection, and 


the proper containers to be used. 

A leaflet announcing a complete revalua- 
tion of all property was recently distributed 
in the township of Parsippany-Troy Hills, 
New Jersey. The leaflet reports that a 
firm of professional engineers, experienced in 


appraisal projects for municipal tax pur- 


poses, has been retained for the job and that 
the program will be completed in the fall of 
1955. A tax leaflet for Royal Oak, Michigan, 
indicates to the taxpayer what he pays as an 
average home owner in municipal property 
taxes. With an average assessment of $3,000 
per home in Royal Oak the average taxpay- 
er pays $64.50 annually in taxes covering the 
cost of all municipal services throughout the 
year. 

Westchester, Illinois, used a four-page 
leaflet to explain to residents the new water 
improvement program. The village board 
anticipates passing a $385,000 revenue bond 
ordinance which will provide the money for 
essential water improvements. To help the 
resident understand what the board pro- 
poses to do, information on the whole pro- 


gram is presented in question and answer 
form. For its Fourth of July celebration 
Clawson, Michigan, published a 64-page 
booklet which featured the city’s progress 
during the past five years. The booklet also 
contains photographs of municipal officials 
and employees and brief descriptions of mu- 
nicipal departments. 

Napa, California, has printed a four-page 
leaflet to help citizens attending council 
meetings. It contains photographs of the 
mayor and councilmen, a seating chart of 
the council chamber, a list of city officials, 
a floor plan of the one-story city hall, gener- 
al information about the city, and an organi- 
zation chart. 

A report by Mr. Average Citizen has been 
sent with local tax bills to taxpayers in 
Whitehall, Pennsylvania. The report is writ- 
ten informally and relates a citizen’s point of 
view in regard to his property and wage 
taxes. An investigation at the borough hall 
reveals to the citizen that the borough gov- 
ernment receives only $56 of his total proper- 
ty tax of $280 with the remainder going to 
the county and the school district. Of his 
total wage tax of $56, one-half goes to the 
borough and one-half to the school district. 
The report also reviews the municipal serv- 
ices received for the $84. 

A four-year progress report issued by 
Danville, Virginia, summarizes the duties of 
the city departments and accomplishments 
in providing better services for citizens. The 
report was printed by off-set and includes 
cartoons and sketches to show the city of the 
future. A tax leaflet for Dearborn, Michigan, 
points out that only 42 cents of the property 
tax dollar goes to the city while public schools 
take the remaining 58 cents. Other Dear- 
born leaflets describe the facilities and serv- 
ices offered at a 583-acre camp operated by 
the city recreation department. 

Hollywood, Florida, has issued a letter 
and brochure to citizens describing the sum- 
mer recreation program. The folder de- 
scribes the activities and gives program 
schedules at each of the parks, playgrounds, 
golf courses, and other facilities in the city. 
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Thirty States Enact Changes 
in Tax Laws 


HE heaviest volume of tax legislation 

during the past decade occurred during 
the 1955 state legislative sessions. Thirty 
states were involved in the adoption or in- 
crease of income, sales, and excise taxes. 
Eleven states increased income taxes on in- 
dividuals or corporations or both. A 2 per 
cent sales and use tax was adopted by Ne- 
vada, making it the 33d state in this field, 
and six other states increased sales tax rates. 
Gasoline tax rates were raised by 15 states 
with the increases ranging from one-half 
cent to 2 cents per gallon. New cigarette 
taxes were adopted by Missouri and Oregon 
subject to referendum approval by the voters 
this fall. Cigarette tax rates were raised by 10 
states. Taxes on distilled spirits were raised 
by five states, on beer by seven states, and 
on wine by four states. 

Local taxing powers were extended in 
three states. In California counties may im- 
pose a 1 per cent sales tax provided sales, 
which have been subject to prior tax by any 
other city or county in the state, are exempt- 
ed. A one-half of 1 per cent gross receipts tax 
on businesses has been granted to Illinois 
cities through an enabling act, and more 
than 140 cities in that state have already 
adopted the tax. Under a state enabling act, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, has adopted a 
1 per cent sales tax. 


Competitive Bids Cut Fire 
Insurance Costs 


OLUMBIA, Tennessee, has placed its 

fire and extended coverage insurance 
on the basis of competitive bids. The cover- 
age for city property for a five-year period 
has been placed through three stock com- 
pany policies insuring a total valuation of 
$473,500 with a net five-year premium of 
$13,187. This is in contrast to the former 
total coverage of $275,000 on city property 
with premiums for the previous five years 
totaling $12,755. Thus total fire insurance 


coverage has been increased by 72 per cent, 
while the net premium for the five-year peri- 
od has increased less than 5 per cent. The 
spread between the low and high bids for 
the five-year period was $3,371. The num- 
ber of policies needed for the insurance has 
been reduced from 21 to three. 

The competitive bid procedure was au- 
thorized by the Columbia city commission 
despite recommendations of the local insur- 
ance exchange that they be allowed to place 
insurance as an association representing 
stock companies. Bid invitations were sent 
to 16 agencies in Columbia with information 
on terms, premium, ratings, dividends, bid 
procedures, and the customer service which 
the city would require. Seven agencies sub- 
mitted bids. 

The competitive bid experience in Co- 
lumbia seems to indicate that the successful 
bidder will be either a mutual company or a 
stock company that deviates from the estab- 
lished bureau rates.—Lowe.t Lona, city 
manager, Columbia. 


Federal Laws Aid Municipal 

Public Works and Housing 
EVERAL new laws affecting munici- 
palities were passed during the recently 
completed first session of the 84th Congress. 
A total of $251.5 million has been authorized 
for a four-year period for federal aid to air- 
ports. Funds are available for airport con- 
struction, improvements, and land acquisi- 
tion. Qualified projects receive aid on a 50- 
50 basis with $63.5 million available for fis- 
cal 1956 and $63 million for each of the next 

three fiscal years. 

A new statement on federal policy for air 
pollution declares that this field is primarily 
of state-local concern, but that the Public 
Health Service has a role of research, co- 
ordination, and provision of technical serv- 
ices. An appropriation of $5 million has been 
authorized for each of the next five fiscal 
years, beginning July 1, 1955, for research 
into air pollution causes and for coordina- 
tion with state and local agencies doing simi- 
lar research, 
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A total of 45,000 public housing units has 
been authorized for the 1956 fiscal year. An 
additional $500 million has been made 
available for capital grants to cities for slum 
clearance and urban renewal. A new au- 
thorization has been made also for urban 
renewal loans and advances to cities for the 
redevelopment of predominantly open land 
for industrial and other nonresidential uses. 

Cities under 10,000 population have pri- 
ority in a new public works loan program for 
the construction of basic public utilities. 
Such loans are not available if cities, states, 
and other public agencies can obtain “‘rea- 
sonable terms’ elsewhere. A total of $3.5 
million was appropriated for fiscal 1956 to 
be added to funds already available for in- 
terest-free loans for the advance planning of 
public works. Such loans are repayable 
when construction of the projects is started. 
The advance planning loans can cover en- 
gineering, architectural surveys, designs, 
plans, working drawings, and specifications. 


Completes First Year of 
Reappraisal Program 


ICHMOND, Virginia, has completed 
the first year of a comprehensive pro- 
gram for reorganization and modernization 
of property assessment procedures. Annual 
assessment at fair market value of all real 
estate in the city is a major feature of the 
program. To facilitate the work, the city 
council established the Office of the Assessor 
of Real Estate with one deputy assessor and 
10 real estate appraisers in place of the for- 
mer real estate board with a staff of three 
appraisers and one building inspector. The 
10 appraisers were selected from college 
graduates with degrees in economics, busi- 
ness administration, or related fields and 
three years of appraisal experience, and a 
minimum salary of $6,000 per year was 
established for these positions. 

During the first year the appraisal staff 
was able to complete 93 per cent of the 
properties in the city. The over-all assessed 
value was increased from $502 million to 
$622 million which was followed by a tax 
rate reduction from 22 mills to 19 mills. The 
first year of the program also has raised the 
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ratio of assessed value to sales prices from 61 
per cent to 77 per cent and has substantially 
reduced the extreme variances in assessment 
ratios on individual parcels and between as- 
sessment districts. 

The annual cost of the program is about 
$2 per parcel of property which represents 
the cost of appraisal, administration, and 
records. This figure does not include billing 
and collection costs and other tax functions 
which are handled by other city depart- 
ments. 


Hearings in Progress for 
Labor Relations Code 


VELOPMENT of a service-wide code 

of labor relations for city employees is 
the object of a series of public hearings be- 
ing conducted by the mayor of New York 
City and the commissioner of the city de- 
partment of labor. 

The total program calls for a series of 
eight hearings with 10 topics to be consid- 
ered on various phases of labor relations for 
New York City employees. While the hear- 
ings are public, they are particularly in- 
tended to elicit oral and written statements 
from administrative officials in the city gov- 
ernment, representatives of autonomous city 
agencies, union representatives for em- 
ployees in the city service, and other persons 
having a direct interest in the subject. Four 
hearings have been held on the right to or- 
ganize employees, the duty to recognize em- 
ployees, the extent of representation and rec- 
ognition, and problems of organization and 
recognition for supervisory employees. 

Other topics to be considered in the last 
four hearings are problems of organization 
and recognition for police department em- 
ployees, the character of recognition and 
the area of collective dealing, participation 
in the collective dealing process, mediation 
and other forms of intervention, and organi- 
zation of labor relations through written 
agreements or other forms. 

A research paper has been prepared by 
the department of labor for each of the sub- 
jects scheduled for hearings. The first paper, 
for example, was titled The Right of Public 
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Employees To Organize—in Theory and in 
Practice and dealt with the judicial back- 
ground of employee organizations in gov- 
ernment, the extent of unionization among 
municipal employees over the nation, types 
of collective agreements in use for municipal 
governments, and a concluding section 
which states the questions and problems that 
should be considered for that subject. 


Endorses Organization Rights 
for Government Workers 


HE right of workers to organize and to 

negotiate effectively should be inherent 
in governmental employment according to a 
recent report prepared by the Committee on 
Labor Relations of Governmental Em- 
ployees of the American Bar Association. 
Other recommendations for management- 
employee relations in the public service 
are incorporaced in the report which was ap- 
proved by the Labor Law Section of the 
American Bar Association at its annual 
meeting on August 23. 

The report states that wherever practi- 
cable, the privileges accorded to employees 
in private industry should be extended to 
public employees, “‘modified to meet the 
unique needs of public service and com- 
patible with our concepts of democratic ad- 
ministration of public affairs.” The com- 
mittee maintains that the public employees 
have the right to organize among themselves 
and to affiliate with outside organizations in 
either the public or private field, except in 
the few cases where there might be a con- 
flict of public interest involved in the affilia- 
tion. Using the term “collective negotia- 
tion” rather than “collective bargaining” 
the report states that there is no reason why 
employment policies should not be the sub- 
ject of reasonable negotiation with employee 
representatives. 

The committee recommends also that 
adequate grievance machinery be estab- 
lished in the public service and points out 
that legislation attempting to outlaw strikes 
of public employees has proved unworkable. 
The solution of the problem of public em- 
ployee strikes “‘rests on sound administrative 
policies and procedures rather than on re- 
strictive statutes.” 
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Measures Fringe Benefits To Set 
Wage Scale 


RINGE benefits or “‘wage supplements” 

have been measured in Peoria, Illinois, 
for organized city employees to establish 
wage scales comparable with those negotiat- 
ed by union employees doing similar work in 
private employment. The policy of the city 
is to pay wages to its organized employees 
according to prevailing rates negotiated in 
private employment, subject to an adjust- 
ment to the wage supplements offered to 
city employees. 

Four basic fringe benefits were singled out 
to be expressed as a per cent of the payroll: 
municipal retirement and disability, 8.10 per 
cent; two weeks vacation, 3.84 per cent; six 
paid holidays, 2.31 per cent; and average 
actual use of sick leave among city em- 
ployees, 2.50 per cent—totaling 16.65 per 
cent. 

It was necessary next to classify the work 
done by union members in order to ascertain 
what outside rates should be used for com- 
parison with city wage rates. This classifi- 
cation was made not only on the basis of job 
content but also on the construction and 
maintenance nature of various jobs. 

The work done by construction laborers, 
painters, and teamsters for the city was 
found to be comparable to that done by con- 
tractors on the outside while the work done 
by electricians was found to be of a main- 
tenance nature and comparable to that done 
by electricians for the local light company. 
Since contractors pay very little in fringe 
benefits, the first three types of workers 
would receive a city wage considerably less 
than the outside rate while the electricians, 
who receive a number of fringe benefits from 
the light company, would receive a city rate 
nearly the same as the outside rate. 

The final step was to determine the actual 
cash rate that should be paid, based on job 
classifications. The city for example employs 
a number of construction laborers in the 
street department. The outside cash wage in 
negotiated union contracts is $2.375 per 
hour, and the only supplement is federal 
social security to which employees con- 
tribute 2 per_cent of the payroll. Thus the 
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outside total wage, cash plus supplements, is 
$2.42 per hour. The city has a cash wage for 
these employees of X, or the unknown, and 
the supplements amount to 16.65 per cent of 


the cash wage for the four benefits men- . 


tioned above. Solving the equation for X the 
city arrives at a cash wage of $2.075 per 
hour for construction laborers. 

Two fringe benefits, workmen’s compen- 
sation and unemployment compensation, 
were specifically excluded. Since all em- 
ployers in Illinois, including cities, must pro- 
vide workmen’s compensation, this fringe 
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benefit was not counted for either municipal 
or private employment. Private employers, 
however, pay 2.7 per cent of their payroll for 
unemployment insurance. This is not a city 
government cost, since its employees are not 
covered. The city administration contends, 
however, that the lack of unemployment in- 
surance should not be considered a draw- 
back of municipal employment, since the 
city can offer more than private employers 
in good working conditions, steady employ- 
ment, and tenure.—WILLIAM A. SOMMERS, 
personnel officer, Peoria. 
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1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 


of family budgets of w 
justed index revised in January, 1951. 


earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 
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Surveys Employee Welfare 

HERE is no single economy which will net 

such savings or promote such efficiency as 
may be realized through the improvement of the 
quality of personnel.”’ This introductory state- 
ment points to the objectives of a report on em- 
ployee welfare recently prepared by City Man- 
ager John E. Dever, Two Rivers, Wisconsin (see 
Pick of the Month). The report was prepared as a 
survey on major phases of city employment as 
they affect productivity and job satisfaction. 
Various sections of the report include analyses of 
employee turnover, job satisfaction as measured 
by a recent employee attitude survey, suggestion 
awards, and various factors affecting the pay 
plan including cost of living, merit increases, 
fringe benefits, comparable salaries in other pub- 
lic and private employment, health insurance, 
and other factors. Seven recommendations were 
made for consideration by the city council prior 
to the beginning of the next fiscal year on Janu- 
ary 1, 1956: (1) regular appropriations for safety, 
job and human relations training; (2) an em- 
ployee suggestion system with cash awards; (3) 
recognition for long-service employees by special 
awards and increased vacation allowance; (4) a 
study of longevity pay increases for consideration 
in the fall of 1956; (5) a contributory “cata- 
strophic” group insurance plan to cover large 
scale medical and hospital bills; (6) an increase 
in the police clothing allowance from $50 to $60 
per year; and (7) an increase of 3.5 per cent in 
the city’s pay plan together with a semiannual 
review of cost of living factors so that salaries and 
wages can be modified quickly if large changes 
should occur. 


National Population Estimates 


The population of the United States increased 
almost 10 per cent between April 1, 1950 and 
June 1, 1955, according to estimates released by 
the United States Bureau of the Census. The 
total population figures of 165,023,000 repre- 
sents an increase of 13,891,000 or 9.2 per cent 
over the 1950 figure. Over the past year alone 
there has been an increase of 2,839,000 or 1.8 per 
cent. The estimates presented in the report are 
based on the total population count from the 
1950 census, statistics and estimates of births and 
deaths and immigration and emigration, and 
data on the armed forces. The figures on births 
and deaths have been adjusted for incomplete 
registrations. 


Police Car Rentals 

Maywood, Illinois, is renting squad cars for 
regular police service at a charge of $100 per 
month per car. For the service charge the village 
receives a current model car with heater and 
standard equipment; installation of special elec- 
trical equipment furnished by the village, includ- 
ing three-way radio, special lights, and other 
controls; lubrication and oil changes; tire repairs 
and replacement; 24-hour towing and repair 
service, including accident damage; and tire 
chains and anti-freeze. The cars are replaced 
after 40,000 to 50,000 miles. The village furnishes 
gas, washing, storage, liability and property 
damage insurance, and maintenance of special 
electrical equipment. The fleet owner has from 
800 to 1,000 cars for rental for taxi, executive, 
delivery, and police service and is renting police 
cars to eight other cities in the Chicago suburban 
area. 


Adopts Professional Code 


The Municipal Finance Officers Association 
has adopted a professional code for its member- 
ship. The code represents a revision of an earlier 
code of ethics and provides ethical and profes- 
sional standards for public finance through: 
**(1) the application of approved principles and 
practices of governmental accounting, auditing, 
budgeting, and debt administration, including 
periodic independent audits. (2) Uniform report- 
ing, including the use of common terminology 
and standard classifications of accounts. (3) In- 
stituting economy and efficiency in governmental 
administration. (4) Enlistment and training pro- 
grams for public finance officers.” Further sec- 
tions of the code set forth standards of professional 
conduct for public and personal relationships. 


To Strengthen Public Transit 

The problems of public transportation in 
Dallas, Texas, are reviewed and analyzed in a 
recent report of the Business Executives’ Research 
Committee (see Pick of the Month). The report 
notes the trend away from public transit as in 
other cities and attributes this to social changes 
including the five-day week, television, and the 
rise in use of the automobile. Recommendations 
are made for strengthening public transit through 
the prohibition of daytime curb parking in the 
central business district, the provision of addi- 
tional parking spaces outside the downtown area, 
staggered work hours in downtown offices and 
stores, elimination of some transit stops, provision 
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of special rights-of-way for transit operation on 
motor expressways, increased use of trolley 
busses, and strengthening the financial position 
of the transit company through tax reductions. 
The report proposes that consideration be given 
to a stand-by transit charge to be collected by 
the city government from all taxpayers repre- 
senting a “ready to serve” charge for a utility 
service. 


Federal Employees Get Pay Raise 

A bill recently passed by Congress provides for 
a pay raise for all classified federal government 
employees. The measure, which is the result of 
two years of legislative and executive compro- 
mise, gives each government worker at least a 7.5 
per cent increase in pay retroactive to the first 
pay period in March, 1955. Another bill provides 
for an average pay increase of 8.1 per cent for the 
nation’s 500,000 postal employees. Six per cent of 
the increase was made retroactive to March 1. 
The act also changes the pay periods for postal 
employees from twice monthly to bi-weekly. In 
the post office department’s new rules, provision 
is made for the 200,000 employees who wear uni- 
forms on the job to receive a maximum annual 
uniform allowance of $100. 


New Voting Machine Demonstrated 

The board of election commissioners in St. 
Louis, Missouri, recently witnessed a demonstra- 
tion of a new type of electronic voting machine 
which its manufacturers claim is more economical 
than other ballot-tabulating devices. Voters mark 
sensitized ballots by filling in squares with a spe- 
cial pencil. The ballots are then fed into the 
machine which automatically records the votes, 
keeps a cumulative total, and sorts the marked 
ballots. The working parts of the machine can be 
locked or sealed, and there is an automatic chal- 
lenging device that detects and throws out any 
part of a ballot that has been mismarked. A con- 
siderable savings is claimed because fewer voting 
precincts, vote tabulating machines, and election 
workers would be needed. 


Employee Suggestion System 

An employee suggestion has been inagurated 
in Elgin, Illinois, to encourage ideas for im- 
proving the efficiency of departmental oper- 
ations and relations with the general public. All 
suggestions will be acknowledged, and those 
adopted will be reported in employee personnel 
folders to be considered when salary increases are 
made or other personnel actions are taken. All 
employees making suggestions which are adopted 
will be given public recognition. Announcement 
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of the suggestion system was preceded by a letter 
to every city employee from City Manager Ray- 
mond P, Botch setting forth the responsibilities of 
the city manager and employees to the adminis- 
stration and to the citizens. The letter stated in 
part that “. .. I will not look upon myself as a 
boss, but rather as one of you—working with you, 
coordinating your activities, and trying to attain 
efficient operations for the city as a whole.” 


Assesses for Off-Street Parking 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, provides for the for- 
mation of special assessment districts for mer- 
chants to provide off-street parking lots. The plan 
is intended for outlying business districts with a 
benefit ratio of 35 per cent of the total cost allo- 
cated on the basis of the assessed value of the 
property, 25 per cent on the basis of front footage, 
15 per cent on the number of square feet in the 
lot, and 25 per cent on the distance of the indi- 
vidual parcel from the off-street parking lot. 
Residential home owners living within the as- 
sessment districts are exempt from the provisions 
unless the property is converted to commercial 
use. The facilities will be financed by 10-year 
revenue bonds, and the city government will con- 
tribute to the extent of about 20 per cent of the 
cost to the participating merchants. 


City Adopts Annexation Fee 


Merced, California, has joined a number of 
other California cities in adopting a schedule of 
charges for territories desiring annexation to the 
city. The total charge is $650 per acre, with $450 
for major sewage trunk lines and drainage struc- 
tures, $100 for park sites, and $100 as a general 
charge for “‘buying into the assets of the munici- 
pal corporation.” As a further step the Merced 
subdivision ordinance has been amended to re- 
quire all subdividers to install ornamental street 
lighting and street name signs at their own ex- 
pense. This is in addition to present requirements 
for other improvements such as sidewalks, curbs, 
gutters, pavements, sewers, and water lines. 


Automobile Parking News 


Fourty-seven per cent of the automobile park- 
ers who come to the central business district on 
an average day have their origins outside the city 
limits according to a report prepared for the Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, city council (see Pick 
of the Month). The report indicates a consider- 
able demand for parking spaces for durations of 
less than 30 minutes and predicts that the de- 
mand for automobile parking spaces will increase 
25 per cent by 1964. Recommendations are made 
for relocating and retiming parking meters, bet- 
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ter parking enforcement, and provision of addi- 
tional off-street parking facilities. . . . Delaware, 
Ohio, has opened its first municipal off-street 
parking lot. The metered lot has spaces for 70 
cars and is within one-half block of the central 
business district. The lot was financed through 
the sale of 20-year general obligation bonds. . . . 
Mexico, Missouri, has opened an off-street park- 
ing lot with a capacity of 90 cars. An existing lot 
with 77 spaces will be enlarged to 100 spaces, 
and a third lot for 71 cars will be opened soon. 
The long-range parking program for the city will 
expand on-street spaces from 380 to 850 and pub- 
lic off-street spaces to 700. 


Public Relations for Small Cities 

The philosophy, objectives, and methods of 
municipal public relations for small communities 
are set forth in a recent bulletin, A Municipal 
Public Relations Program That Works for Small & 
Medium-Sized Cities (see Pick of the Month). The 
report was prepared specifically for cities of 
50,000 population or less and includes practical 
suggestions on the selection of a public relations 
officer together with an analysis of actual public 
relations problems that have been encountered 
by small communities and how these problems 
can be resolved. For a community of 1,700 which 
wanted industrial development, for example, a 
public relations official could have prepared a 
report on the advantages of industrial location 
for that area, worked with a citizens committee 
on industrial development, and assisted the 
mayor in providing specific information for pro- 
spective industrial concerns. The report includes 
a suggested ordinance for a public relations 
agency, outlining its purposes and functions. 


Installs Curb Bill Collector 

Citizens in Phoenix, Arizona, can pay most of 
their city bills at a payment box which has been 
placed near the curb just outside the city hall. The 
box opens on two sides to facilitate use by motor- 
ists and pedestrians. Envelopes are provided in 
the box and it is necessary only for the payee to 
check on the envelope the type of payment being 
made and enclose the proper amount of money 
together with the parking ticket, water bill, privi- 
lege license tax, or other bill. The city treasurer 
reports that during a recent 40-day period a total 
of 269 parking tickets, 664 water bills, and three 
privilege license tax payments were received from 
the curb-payment box. To insure adequate inter- 
nal control the box is opened and emptied once 
each day by two city employees, and envelopes 
are opened and payments checked by these two 
persons. 
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Purchasing Developments 

Long Beach, California, and the Long Beach 
board of education have drafted a joint purchas- 
ing agreement for products used by both agencies. 
The first agreement will cover electric lamps, and 
the combination purchasing is expected to bring 
2.6 per cent larger discounts for the city govern- 
ment, or an annual saving of about $1,200. It is 
hoped to extend this type of agreement to other 
commodities in the future. . . . Elberton, Geor- 
gia, has adopted a centralized purchasing ordi- 
nance with authority placed in the city manager. 
The city manager may solicit bids at his discre- 
tion for purchases or sales of city property at 
values of less than $1,000 with written competi- 
tive bids required for purchases or sales over 
$1,000. 


Blacktop Playgrounds Preferred 


Asphalt and blacktop are the overwhelming 
preference of school business managers and super- 
intendents of buildings and grounds for play- 
ground surfacing according to a recent survey of 
100 city school districts. In 76 per cent of the re- 
plies asphaltic concrete and sheet asphalt in 
either hot, cold, or emulsified forms were rated as 
the most acceptable because of the original cost 
factors, safety, easy maintenance, all-weather, 
and resilient surface and control of dust. Blacktop 
applied over a gravel or clay base was second in 
preference, but because of a confusion of terms 
in some parts of the country where the generic 
term “blacktop” is used to cover both asphalt and 
tar macadam surfacing, it was difficult to deter- 
mine the percentage of preference for this materi- 
al. Costs of applying asphalt showed a great vari- 
ance because of the type of base required and the 
amount of grading or fill needed. Some districts 
reported a cost as low as 7 cents per square foot, 
while a few indicated a price of $1.85 to $2.00 per 
square foot. Average price for all districts report- 
ing was 28.8 cents. 


Adopts Records Management Plan 


Retention schedules for municipal records and 
procedures for disposal of records have been pro- 
vided in an ordinance recently adopted by Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. The finance records which must 
be maintained permanently include annual re- 
ports, audit reports, cash receipts journals or rec- 
ords, certificates of bonds and interest coupons 
destroyed, check and warrant register or cash 
payments book, general journals, and general 
ledgers. Other financial records have been classi- 
fied for retention periods of 15 years, seven years, 
or three years. No records may be destroyed un- 
til an independent post audit has been made. 
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Records to be destroyed are listed on a special 
form which must be approved and signed by the 
city manager, city attorney, and the mayor. The 
certificate authorizing destruction of records is 
then kept permanently in the office of the city 
recorder. 


Financing Water Line Extensions 


Water service regulations have been adopted 
in Greeley, Colorado (20,354), for subdivisions 
outside the city limits. The regulations deny 
water service to customers so far from the city that 
their properties are not likely to be annexed with- 
in a reasonable time. Each subdivision owner 
will be required to pay the costs of all water fa- 
cilities and to sign an agreement giving the city 
clerk power of attorney to annex the proposed 
subdivision. . . . Elberton, Georgia, has adopted 
a policy for water main extensions to new sub- 
divisions which requires the subdivider to pay the 
full cost of the line. The city then refunds $100 per 
customer during the first five years up to the full 
cost of the extension. The city also has adopted a 
water rate schedule providing charges for out-of- 
city users that are 50 per cent higher than rates 
within the city. 


Recent Ordinances Adopted 


Glendale, California has adopted an ordinance 
authorizing the city to provide legal defense for 
an officer or employee sued or prosecuted be- 
cause of conduct within the scope of his employ- 
ment. The employee must not be covered by in- 
surance for such actions, and the city defense must 
be approved by the city council. The ordinance 
also provides that an amount shall be budgeted 
each year to purchase insurance policies to pro- 
tect councilmen, the city manager, the assistant 
city manager, and fire and police employees from 
liability and claims for false arrest and false im- 
prisonment law suits. Mount Kisco, New York, 
has adopted an ordinance providing charges of $3 
per half hour per officer for police escort services. 
The ordinance applies to escorts for money ship- 
ments and armored cars. Business establishments 
using the service must have insurance coverage 
to protect the village from liability. Other or- 
dinances recently adopted include: regulating the 
exterior design of residential buildings and es- 
tablishing a board of review in Garden City and 
White Plains, New York; and prohibiting any 
person, company, or organization from soliciting 
or selling merchandise or services over the tele- 
phone in Portland, Oregon. The Portland or- 
dinance does not apply to professional men or 
merchants who contact established clients or cus- 
tomers bv telephone. 
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Installs Safety Belts in Fire Trucks 

The Chicago fire department is installing 
safety belts on cars and fire trucks to curb in- 
juries and deaths among firemen. The fire com- 
missioner has indicated that 1,400 safety belts are 
to be installed on the department’s cars, ambu- 
lances, and fire trucks at a cost totaling about 
$14,000. The installations will be completed in 
six months. Already underway are installations 
on the 55 hook and ladder trucks. Safety belts are 
being installed first for the tiller, the driver, and 
the officer who rides beside the driver. The fire 
commissioner cited three deaths of firemen with- 
in the last year which might have been prevented 
by safety belts. One tiller was thrown from a hook 
and ladder truck and killed, and two men died 
when thrown while riding pumper trucks. 


Personnel News 

The 40-hour work week for municipal em- 
ployees in Connecticut is being replaced by an 
even shorter week in a growing number of cities 
and towns, according to a recent survey made by 
the Institute of Public Service at the University of 
Connecticut. Of 55 communities over 5,000 pop- 
ulation that were surveyed, 36 reported that their 
salaried employees work from 30 to 38 hours per 
week, 11 towns have 40-hour work weeks, while 
only three work longer than 40 hours. . . . The 
turnover rate for all city employees in Phoenix, 
Arizona, was 12.8 per cent for the year ending 
June 30, 1955. The turnover rates for four years 
show a steady reduction from the 22.0 per cent 
for the year ending June 30, 1952.... Santa 
Monica, California, and Phoenix, Arizona, have 
published employee handbooks for city em- 
ployees which cover organization, personnel 
policies, working conditions, grievance pro- 
cedures, credit unions, employee conduct, and 
other phases of city employment. 


Adopt Job Control Plans 

Two California cities, Santa Barbara and Ana- 
heim, have established position control plans as 
part of regular budgetary control procedures. 
The Santa Barbara system controls 484 author- 
ized positions in the budget by use of 5 x 8-inch 
cards for each position with notations for posi- 
tion resolution, salary ordinance, and salary ac- 
counts. Anaheim also uses index cards with in- 
formation on position number, title, salary range, 
name of incumbent, personnel file number, and 
date of appointment. A separate file of cards is 
maintained for vacant positions, and all person- 
nel requisitions are checked against the vacant 
position file before certifications are prepared for 
the department head. 
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Equipment for Snow Removal 


The greater the snowfall, the larger the pro- 
portion of streets that a city will open with plows, 
but the smaller will be the percentages that it 
clears completely of snow. This general conclu- 
sion was made in a recent study by The American 
City magazine of snow removal practices of 82 
cities in 20 northern states. As a group, the 82 
cities can expect an average annual snowfall of 30 
inches and will open 70 per cent of the streets 
with plows and clear the snow completely from 
an additional 8.5 per cent of the streets. The 82 
cities use nine snow plows per 100 miles or one 
plow per 4,000 people served. The largest group 
of cities prefer the reversible, tripping type of 
truck plow for snow removal. Cities also use 
loaders, power shovels, bulldozers, tractors, and 
other types of heavy equipment. The survey pre- 
sents a further breakdown of information on snow 
removal equipment for 36 cities with light snow- 
fall, 33 cities with moderate snowfall, and 14 
cities with heavy snowfall. 


Few Fireman Candidates Survive 


Only 8 per cent of the original candidates met 
all qualifications in a recent examination for 
firemen in San Diego, California. Of 168 appli- 
cants tentatively accepted, eight were later re- 
jected because of police records or conditions of 
military discharge. On the written test, 48 failed 
to appear and 65 failed the test. Of the remaining 
47 candidates, seven did not show up for the 
strength and agility test, and another seven failed. 
Of the remaining 33 scheduled for an oral ex- 
amination, two did not appear, and one failed. 
Of the 30 remaining candidates, two did not ap- 
pear for the physical examination, and 15 failed 
on the medical requirements thus leaving only 13 
candidates qualified out of the original 168. 


Liberalizes Federal Recruitment 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
has announced a major change in policy for the 
recruitment of college graduates for the federal 
service. A single entrance examination has been 
drafted to replace the numerous examinations 
now given applicants who hold college degrees. 
The new examination will test for a large num- 
ber of positions and will be open on a continuing 
basis to anyone with a bachelor’s degree or col- 
lege seniors studying for a degree. Applicants can 
try for internships on the same examination by 
answering additional written and oral test ques- 
tions. Particular jobs in federal agencies will be 
filled by allowing those agencies needing special- 
ists to take them from the register of successful 
applicants. Commission Chairman Philip Young 
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has stated that “This is far more than an exami- 
nation shift. This is a brand-new program de- 
signed to encourage people of college caliber to 
set their sights not on just a job, but on a career 
with the federal government.” 


Too Many Stop Signs 

A comprehensive survey of stop signs and stop 
streets has been completed by the traffic engi- 
neering division in San Francisco with recom- 
mendations for the removal of many stop signs 
and the replacement of others with “yield right 
of way” signs. The traffic engineering division 
has recommended that 400 stop signs be re- 
moved, 500 be replaced by yield signs, and 625 
be replaced by traffic signals. The division has 
recommended also that 240 new stop signs be 
placed to facilitate traffic flow on through streets 
and that 900 existing stop signs be retained. 


New Street Cleaning Program 

A night-time program of garbage collection 
and street cleaning has been adopted for the cen- 
tral business district in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. Following garbage collection in the 
business district, a street sweeper is used to clean 
the pavement and gutters, and a street flusher 
follows to wash the pavement. At the same time a 
small mechanical vacuum sweeper is used to 
clean the sidewalks. The entire street and side- 
walk cleaning program was preceded by exten- 
sive newspaper publicity asking for cooperation 
from merchants and the general public. The pro- 
gram has been facilitated by placing 50 waste 
receptacles in the downtown area and by adopt- 
ing an ordinance prohibiting all night parking in 
the business district. 


Research on Air Pollution 

The United States Public Health Service is 
drawing up plans and procedures for an expand- 
ed program of research on the causes and meth- 
ods of controlling air pollution. The program is 
authorized under a five-year $25,000,000 air pol- 
lution control act regently signed by the Presi- 
dent. The research program will be divided into 
direct studies undertaken by the Public Health 
Service and work done by outside agencies and 
institutions on a contract or grant basis. In using 
outside resources, the Service will let contracts 
for research projects to universities, foundations, 
and other research institutions. Cities are eligible 
for these grants if they have the necessary facili- 
ties and personnel. Technical research and ad- 
visory services will be available on request to 
state and city governments, and the Public 
Health Service will participate in joint investi- 
gations on air pollution. 
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Centralizes Finance Department 

An integrated department of finance has been 
organized in Mount Clemens, Michigan, follow- 
ing recommendations made in a survey made by 
Public Administration Service. The new depart- 
ment includes treasury, assessing, and accounting 
divisions, and a manual of procedures has been 
prepared covering organization, budgeting, pur- 
chasing, accounting, and treasury management. 
The new system includes central purchasing, 
machine accounting, and unit tax rolls. A fund 
structure and classification of accounts have been 
adopted, and a working capital fund has been es- 
tablished for motor equipment and the central 
garage. 


Cancels Outside Fire Service 


The city council in Midland, Texas, has or- 
dered the city fire department not to cross the 
city limits for fire protection purposes until such 
time as an agreement is made with county offi- 
cials for participation in the operating costs. The 
action followed a report by City Manager J. M. 
Orman that the city had no authority to go out- 
side the corporate limits in the absence of an 
agreement with the county. He reported further 
that in the last year one-tenth of all fire calls were 
from outside the city and that the fire department 
had spent one-fourth of its actual fire-fighting 
time on outside calls. Similar action was taken in 
February, 1954, by city officials of Port Lavaca, 
Texas. 


Utility Sales and Purchases 

The proposed sale of the Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, municipal electric system to the Consumers 
Power Company for $1,625,000 has been taken 
to the courts. The sale was authorized by the city 
council on a five-to-one vote following an ad- 
visory election on June 28 in which the voters 
approved the sale by the slim margin of 62 votes. 
A local citizens group has secured a temporary 
injunction against the sale contending that ap- 
proval of 60 per cent of the voters is required 
for sale of the utility. The local group opposing 
the sale claims that the municipal system has 
prevented an increase in rates from the private 
power company which serves a substantial ma- 
jority of the Kalamazoo users. ...The lease- 
purchase payments of Omaha, Nebraska, to the 
Omaha Incinerator Corporation will be reduced 
by $7,064 a year following a ruling by the federal 
Internal Revenue Service that the municipal 
payments under the lease-purchase plan are not 
subject to federal income tax. Under the new rul- 
ing the city will make 10 annual payments of 
$106,578 to acquire the incinerator. . . . Bruns- 
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wick, Georgia, has reached an agreement with a 
private water company to buy all the company’s 
properties in the city for $950,000. The agree- 
ment concludes eight years of negotiations, and 
the city now plans to issue revenue certificates to 
finance expansions to the system. 


Creates Police Rank of Corporal 


The rank of corporal is being established in the 
Dearborn, Michigan, police department to offer 
better pay and promotion incentives for patrol- 
men. The mayor has ordered the director of pub- 
lic safety to prepare and submit specifications to 
the civil service board for competitive examina- 
tions for appointment to the new rank. The order 
specifies that one corporal be appointed for every 
three of the 147 patrolmen on the force. All first 
class patrolmen with three or more years of serv- 
ice are eligible to compete. Maximum salary for 
Dearborn patrolmen is now $5,080. The recom- 
mended pay scale for the new rank of corporal 
for the first year is $5,237 and for the second year 
$5,394. After two years corporals will be eligible 
to compete for promotion to sergeant at a recom- 
mended starting rate of $5,631. 


Recent Court Decisions 

A New Hampshire court has decided that 
women do not have an absolute right to use 
municipal golf courses on crowded days. The case 
arose from a municipal ordinance prohibiting 
women from using the municipal golf course on 
certain days, and the court ruled that the regula- 
tion sought safety for women and did not make 
an arbitrary classification (Allen v. Manchester, 111 
A.2d 817). ... An ordinance providing a fee of 
$25 per day for each employee of photographers 
who do not maintain permanent studios within 
corporate limits and a fee of $10 per year for 
photographers having permanent studios has 
been voided. The court held that the ordinance 
was an attempt to eliminate competition by legis- 
lation (Olan Mills v. City of Niagara Falls, 136 
N.Y.S. 2d 668). 


Recommends Off-Street Parking 

City manager C. A. Harrell of Cincinnati has 
presented the city council a detailed action pro- 
gram calling for 10,000 new parking spaces to be 
provided by the city which has a current defi- 
ciency of 6,000 spaces. The program calls for the 
immediate purchase by the city of six specific 
close-in sites with an estimated capacity of 4,000 
cars. This step has already begun and is scheduled 
for completion by September, 1956. The total 
cost of the six sites plus construction is estimated 
at $6,650,000 and is to be financed by revenue 
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bonds. The gross annual revenue is estimated at 
$709,000. The facilities will be leased to private 
operators with rates and operation controlled by 
the city. The second part of the program will in- 
volve six additional identified downtown sites and 
provide 6,000 more parking spaces. 


Contractual Health Services 


The St. Louis County, Missouri, health de- 
partment provides restaurant inspection and 
other services on a contract basis for municipali- 
ties within the county. Fifty-six cities have con- 
tracted for restaurant inspection and rabies con- 
trol service. Each city contracting for either serv- 
ice must pass a standard ordinance establishing 
minimum sanitation standards for restaurants 
and annual inoculation and licensing for dogs. 
The restaurant contracts provide for inspections 
every three months, and charges are based on the 
number of inspections made within a given city. 
Contracts for rabies control call for a fixed num- 
ber of hours of patrol per week to pick up stray 
dogs, and charges are based on the number of 
hours of patrol. The county health department 
submits written reports monthly to the contract- 
ing cities, and violations are reported immediate- 
ly for appropriate action. Mosquito control con- 
tracts have been developed for a few jurisdictions 
with varying hourly charges depending upon the 
type of spraying equipment required. The de- 
partment also provides school health services, and 
29 school districts in the county have contracted 
for school health nursing, dental health, and 
mental health. 


Employees Must Live in City 

The police commissioner in Chicago is survey- 
ing the actual residences of policemen to deter- 
mine whether or not they are living within the 
city limits. Residence is required by the city code 
and police department regulations. Each member 
of the police department has been asked to turn 
in a report listing his home address and that of 
his wife and family. The report also must include 
information on the address for voting registration, 
city vehicle license, and state driver’s license. An 
unofficial estimate has been made that several 
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hundred policemen are living outside the Chicago 
city limits, but these policemen will be given a 
reasonable time to move into the city. Newark, 
New Jersey, is checking up on the actual residence 
addresses of all of its city employees. The results 
show that one out of every 11 city employees is 
residing outside Newark, thereby violating a city 
ordinance. City employees under special condi- 
tions can reside outside the city, but the business 
administrator reports that very few of the 552 
nonresident employees have ever received permis- 
sion to live beyond the city limits. Four other 
large cities have reported that they now are en- 
forcing residence requirements: Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh. 


Recent Annual Budgets 


Budget documents have been received recently 
from 12 cities: Beverly Hills, Los Angeles, Peta- 
luma, and San Rafael, California; El Dorado, 
Kansas; Neosho, Missouri; Bozeman and Helena, 
Montana; and Bryan, Corpus Christi, Edinburg, 
and Grand Prairie, Texas. The Petaluma budget 
includes a concise work program for each depart- 
ment together with a description of the work ac- 
complished during the preceding fiscal year. The 
budget also includes a capital outlay program for 
1955-56 with additional projects listed for subse- 
quent fiscal years. The El Dorado budget was 
reproduced by offset and makes use of different 
colors of paper and plastic dividers to set forth 
various sections of the budget. A number of 
charts and graphs are included to show tax levies, 
comparisons of city, county, and school taxes, 
public and private construction trends, the ratio 
of bonded debt to assessed valuation, and debt 
retirement. The Beverly Hills document includes 
a capital budget section to provide for street 
projects and other public improvements. The 
Edinburg budget includes a summary sheet for 
each city department with a description of the 
services of that agency and comments on increases 
or decreases in expenditures for the budget year. 
The budget includes a section on debt service, 
job classification and compensation schedules, 
and accounting classifications of expenditures by 
character and object. 
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THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


Computsory Vortinc. By Henry J. Abraham. 
Public Affairs Press, 2162 Florida Avenue, 
Washington 8, D.C. 1955. 38pp. $1. 

Tue Cope or THE City or Fercuson, Missouri. 
City Clerk, City Hall, Ferguson 21. 1955. 
439 pp. $5. 

Crisis OF THE Cittes. By Fred K. Vigman. Public 
Affairs Press, 2162 Florida Avenue, Washing- 
ton 8, D.C. 1955. 155pp. $3.25. 

GovERNING URBAN AMERICA—STRUCTURE, POLI- 
TICS, AND ADMINISTRATION. By Charles R. 
Adrian. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42 Street, New York 36. 1955. 452pp. 
$5.50. 

GROWTH AND CHANGES IN CALIFORNIA’s Popu- 
LATION. By Warren S. Thompson. The Haynes 
Foundation, 607 South Hill Street, Los An- 
geles 14, 1955. 377pp. $5. 

MANAGEMENT—A GuIDEPOsTt TO MopERN Gov- 
ERNMENT. Management Office, City Hall, 
Denver, Colorado. 1955. 60pp. 

MUunIcIPAL ORGANIZATION IN CANADA. By Thom- 
as J. Plunkett. The Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities, Sheraton-Mount 
Roya! Hotel, Montreal, Quebec. 1955. 157pp. 
$2. 

A Municrpat Pusiic RELATIONS PROGRAM THAT 
Works For SMALL & Meprum-Sizep Cittes. 
By Pan Dodd Wheeler. Government Public 
Relations Association, Box 8260, University 
Station, Knoxville, Tennessee. 1955. 22pp. $1. 

Tue Practice OF MANAGEMENT; A STUDY OF THE 
Most ImMporTANT FUNCTION IN AMERICAN So- 
ciety. By Peter F. Drucker. Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New York 16. 
1955. 404pp. $5. 

Tue State’s INTEREST IN METROPOLITAN PRoB- 
Lems. By Samuel C. May and James M. 
Fales, Jr. Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California, Berkeley. 1955. 
31pp. $1. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE First GOVERNMENTAL Ac- 
COUNTING & Finance Institute. Institute of 
Public Affairs, The University of Texas, 
Austin. 1955. 146pp. 

FINANCING METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT. Tax 
Institute, Princeton, New Jersey. 1955. 295pp. 
$5. 

ProGRraM Bupcetinc. By Eugene R. Elkins. Bu- 
reau for Government Research, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown. 1955. 38pp. 

1955 Report oN Employer WELFARE. City Man- 
ager, City Hall, Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 1955. 
16pp. 


Economic ProspLeMs OF RETIREMENT. Edited by 
George B. Hurff. Institute of Gerontology, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 1954. 
180pp. $2.50. 

Economic SuRVEY OF MONTGOMERY AND PRINCE 
Gerorces Counties, MARYLAND. Maryland 
National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, 8500 Colesville Road, Silver Springs. 
1955. 309pp. $4.05. 

Lanp Uses in AMERICAN Cities. By Harland 
Bartholomew. Harvard University Press, 44 
Francis Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachu- 
setts. 1955. 196pp. $6.50. 

Meriwian. An Economic ANALYsIS OF A Missis- 
sipp1 Community. By Ear! L. Bailey. Bureau 
of Business Research, University of Mississippi, 
University. 1955. 97pp. 

PLANNING A Municipat AupiTorium. By Ernest 
E. Means. Bureau of Governmental! Research 
and Service, University of Florida, Tallahas- 
see. 29pp. 1955. 

ZONING SuRVEY FOR BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. Gov- 
ernmental Research Center, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, 1955. 55pp. 

Bri Data on CurRENT MunicipAt Pustic 
Works. Municipal Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice. University of Tennessee, Box 8260, Uni- 
versity Station, Knoxville. 1955. 90pp. 

Tue MitwavuKkeeE Porice DEPARTMENT—A CASE 
Stupy In Potice ORGANIZATION. By Berton G. 
Braun. Bureau of Government, Institute of 
Public Administration, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 1955. 123pp. 

MunicipaL LAw ENFORCEMENT IN OKLAHOMA. 
Oklahoma Crime Study Commission, 206 
Braniff Building, Oklahoma City 2. 1955. 
46pp. 

CENTRAL Business District PArKinG. City Plan- 
ning Commission, City Hall, Columbia, South’ 
Carolina. 1955. 60pp. 

Pustic TRANSPORTATION IN Da tas. Business 
Executives’ Research Committee. Available 
from Dr. Warren A. Law, Southern Method- 
ist University, Box 157, Dallas 5, Texas. 1955. 
46pp. $1. 

SHopper Arrirupes. Highway Research Board, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1955. 71pp. 

PLANNING AND BUILDING THE Course. National 
Golf Foundation, 407 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 5. Undated. 42pp. $1. 

Guwe TO THE STATE FirE TRAINING PROGRAM. 
Division of Safety, State of New York, Albany. 
1954. 116pp. 
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Ever Have a “Lights On” Celebration in Your City? 


A “Lights On” celebration is a real com- 
munity occasion. Often an entire town, thou- 
sands strong, turns out to see a public official 
switch on new street lights for the first time. 

Why? 

One big reason, of course, is the carnival 
atmosphere. Usually there’s a parade, gaily 
decorated floats, a band or drum and bugle 
corps, and fireworks. Often the winner of a 
“parade queen” beauty contest reigns over 
the fun. Maybe there’s a street dance or com- 
munity “feed”’ right on Main Street itself. 

But there’s always a more important 
reason underlying all this public interest: 
people want, and appreciate, good street 
lighting. They know they prefer to shop 





“Out of Darkness,’’ a new, dramatic 
film story of how one community met its 
street lighting problems, is now available 
to civic groups, community service or- 
gonizations, etc. This 16-mm, sound, black 
and white movie runs 26 minutes. Borrow 
@ print of “Out of Darkness” from your 
nearest G-E Apporatus Sales Office. 











along well-lighted streets. They know they’re 
safer when walking or driving along well- 
lighted streets. They come to a turn-on cere- 
mony which they know will make their city’s 
street lighting compare favorably with that 
of neighboring communities. 

In short, good street lighting comes to be 
a bright, visible symbol of the services the 
people expect—and get—from progressive 
municipal officials. 

Why not talk over your city’s street 
lighting with your local electric utility? 
You'll find them glad to help you in arriving 
at planned, practical solutions to your street 
lighting problems! 


r Section A455-2 “T 
Outdoor Lighting Department 
General Electric Company 
1400 Western Avenue 
West Lynn 3, Massachusetts 
Please send me a free copy of the 24 
bulletin, ‘‘Light The Way to A Better Com- 
munity."* 
Name 


Street... 
City State 











ain te as Gh deck on all wl eth teiaithay a> oad 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 

and 





APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Smee for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Kansas City 2, Mo. Cleveland 14, Ohio 
P.O. Box 7088 1404 East 9th Se. 





MATTHEW CAREY 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT 


Off-Street Parking F. 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Mount 
Clemens, M River 
and Wyandotte, Michigan, Automobile Park- 
ing System Revenue Bond Issues. 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Quahate +p ° petener Gat 
roperty uation ‘ax Equalization 

Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 
~ and Queer master plans—Trade Territory 
lans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
pm mn wage aed - plans—Public Buildings 
—Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 
415 Church Street Evanston, Illinois 


Cc. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — W ater — Sewer 
Rates « Financial and Economic Analyses « 
Planning « Feasibility Reports *« Organ- 
ization and Management Studies 
Denver National Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
nn, Sea Drainage, Refuse and 
ndustrial Wastes Problems 
Atti” «++ Valuations -:- 
Statler Building « Boston 16 








WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys * Procedure studies * Job evaluation 
Maintenance control * Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 


Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 














Just Off the Press! 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE ADMINISTRATION 


FIFTH EDITION, 1955 


Designed to serve A complete and 
officials who plan authoritative pres- 
and administer the entation of munic- 
finances of a muvu- ipal finance prac- 
nicipality. tices and proce- 


dures. 


The Fifth Edition has been completely revised to include 
the most up-to-date information on finance administration. 


IT ANSWERS SUCH QUESTIONS AS: 

. How to Plan a Revenue Program 

. How to Establish and Administer a Performance Budget 
How to Set Up General and Cost Accounting Systems 
When and How to Use Special Assessments 

What to Include in Financial Reports 

How to Set Up a Capital Budget 

How Formulate a Debt Policy 

How Purchase Municipal Insurance 

How Establish Central Purchasing Controls 

How Administer Retirement Programs 


~ 


SOMNAMAWN 


_ 


@ Invaluable for Ready Reference Purposes 
@ Available for In-Service Training Courses 


461 pages. Clothbound. Includes 83 figures, tables, and exhibits. 
Price $7.50 postpaid 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














A Consulting Service by Mail 


Available to All Cities and Towns, Regardless of Form of Government, 
On Annual Subscription Basis 


Helps Officials Improve Municipal Services and Reduce City Costs 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE INCLUDES: 
Prompt replies to specific inquiries on management problems 
Copies of special information reports issued monthly 
Binder for reports, with your city’s name printed on the cover 
Subscriptions to monthly journal, Public Management 
Copies of latest edition of The Municipal Year Book 
Privilege of borrowing from M.L.S. library 


SOME RECENT M.1.S. REPORTS: 


Controlling City Expenditures Guideposts on Assuming Manager Position 
Increasing Supervisors’ Effectiveness Management Records, Construction Projects 
Police Suppression of Vice Municipal Use of Radio and Television 
Local Disaster Preparedness Planning Performance Standards for City Employees 
Use of Citizen Advisory Committees Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs 
Management of City Owned Real Estate Administration of Utility Franchises 


COMMENTS OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS: 
(Names on Request) 

“Management Information Service is of real value to us . . . eliminates trial-and-error 
method of solving municipal management problems.” . . . “The help we receive from 
the reports alone has already more than repaid us for the entire subscription fee.” .. . 
“Every time we ask for help we get it in a hurry!” . . . “Your answer on citizen boards 
exactly what | needed.” . . . “Data sent us concerning airport leases was great help!” 

More than 850 towns and cities depend upon Management Information Service. 

Shall we send you a list of these subscribers? Some may be your neighbors, and 

can give you their opinion of what M.I.S. does for them and their city. 


Subscription fee based on size of city. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 





